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Psvcho-Rhetorical Struclures: I. The Paragraph * 



Frank Keen 



Center for Research on Language and Language Behavior 
The University of Michigan 



This paper deals with some psychological aspects of rhetorical 
form and structure. The suggestion is made that the first considera- 
tion is a definition of the entity — the effective sti.ulus — to which 
the £ responds. This means a specification of functional context, 
in which the ^ views a given language performance. The psychological 
significance of language structures in general is briefly reviewed. 

It is argued that the perception of paragraph structure provides the 
receiver of a message a set of subtle dimensions along which to direct 
his expectations about incoming information. There is a brief pre- 
sentation of Becker's theory of paragraph structure and a report of 
an experiment which was conducted to test its validity, ^s tend to 
agree on the placing of paragraph markers in unindented passages of 
expository prose, in either English or nonsense; an independent 
theoretical analysis of the passages successfully predicted where 
paragraph markers were placed. The results are discussed in terms 
of Becker's theory and their implications for the teaching of 
composition. 

When students are assigned the task of writing a composition, they are 
told that the organization of their production is very important — that some 
events should bear certain relations to each other, and that these relations 
should have certain qualities. In short, the composition must have clearly 
identifiable "form." To a psychologist, this is an interesting idea because 
it gives rise to the question: Why? In what ways a 7 e the reactions of readers" 

different toward a well-organized composition as compared to an undisciplined 
production? Perhaps the only, significant difference is one of aesthetics — 
which, of course, is sufficient unto itself. However, there well may be other, 
functional, differences that can be identified. Perhaps a well-constructed 
composition is better recalled; perhaps it makes possible the creation in the 
mind of the reader of a more complex image or idea, thus affecting the quality 
of his reaction; perhaps it influences the speed and precision with which he 
responds to the whole composition; perhaps it gives specific direction to his 
thinking as he reflects on the ideas expressed. These are the kinds of ques- 
tions that intrigue many psychologists. 

One of the first steps that a psychologist would take in seeking to answer 
such questions is a determination of the nature and scope of the entity to 
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which the reader is responding. h’T^en someone completes the reading of an essay 



and makes some evaluative judgment about it, is it possible to say in any 
precise ami rigorous manner what he is reacting to? Is the only source of 
evidence the introspections of the reader? The psychologist would like to 
use more public data to answer his queries. 

In writing, we commonly produce very complex ideas and concepts. How- 
ever, the human mind can only hold and process a finite amount of information 
at a time. It seems reasonable to expect our compositional devices to con- 
tribute to the ordering of this seething array so that readers may connect 
relevant thoughts to each other. This ordering is the essence of composition. 

It is clear that we ordinarily recognize a sentence structure after just a few 
'words, and we learn to anticipate what will be forthcoming. For example, when 
we see a noun phrase followed by a passive construction, this is a signal to 
file the information contained in the noun phrase for further processing 
because something later in the sentence is going to operate on it, and we 
know we do not yet have the "real" action agent of the sentence. It seems un- 
realistic to suppose that such anticipations stop abruptly at sentence boundaries. 

Perhaps it is possible to demonstrate that readers form expectations of the 
relations between sentences or groups of sentences before the entire structure has 
been revealed — as they do in responding within sentences. In other words, there 
may be functional units of some kind expected, and the ref.de' may intuitively look 
for them. If he d^es, it is the duty of the author to supo.ly them. But first, 
of course, we must determine what they are. What then, are some specific charac- 
teristics of a sequence of sentences that makes it a unit and keeps it from 
resembling a collection of discrete items? Is it something called "the basic 
idea or theme" or are there more formal patterns to which people respond, and 
which we can manipulate deliberately to create tensions, accelerandos , diversions, 
focuslngs, and blurring while maintaining the feeling of an organic unit? 

In this paper attention will be devoted largely to one particular kind of 
stimulus, the relations between its constituent parts, and the implications 
these relations have for human behavior. A brief account will be presented of 
how a beginning has been made (Koen, Becker, & Young, 1966) in the specification 
of a compositional unit in English, the paragraph, which does appear to have 
stimulus properties. 
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Ordinarily, of course, verbal stimuli occur in groups, and it is to these 
groups (phrases, sentences, paragraphs, essays, short stories) that we respond. 
My question is: l^iat is it about these groups that serves a stimulus function? 

It is not the individual words themselves, strung one to another like a set of 
tinker toys. Rather, it is their pattern of relationships — their structure 
plus their relation to concurrent events ir the real world. In sum. Individual 
verbal events — be they words, phrases, sentences, or whatever — gain significance 
through their context, both verbal and non-verbal. But what context for the 
language user at any given moment? Does context stop at the phrase boundary— 
at the end of the sentence — or does it extend to everything that is in the 
individual's consciousness? 

When we read an essay, what is the functional stimulus for us? We are 
responding to some conceptual entity whose constituents are words and the 
ordered relationships between them. This entity does not consist merely of 
the words we are dealing with at the moment, but all the others that are 
affecting their meaning or comprehension, in short, their total context. It is 
the task of an author to attempt to define the total effective context of the 
reader so that just those ideas that will convey the intended meanings will be 
active in his mind. 

Several years ago, two psy^^hologists , Edward Howes and Charles Osgood, made 
/stematic, though limited, attempt to study the effect of context on the word 
-jsociations given to a stimulus word. They read aloud to _Ss a string like the 
following: toy, come, wretched, book , were Instructed to write down the first 
word that the final, accented word made them think of ^f,tejr they listened to the 
first three words. They found by giving strings like: skin, hour, utter, rough ; 
hour, skin, utter, rough; hour, utter, skin, rough that the word skin clearly 
influenced the kinds of associations given to the stimulus word when it was 
placed next to it, but that this influence declined significantly when it was 
moved just two places away. This result would seem to Indicate that the 
effective context for a given word is only a very few words on either side. 
Obviously, grammatical structures extend this sphere of influence. But how do 
they do it — and how much? How much and what kind of effect does the first para- 
graph of an essay have on the reaction to the third paragraph? Conversely, 
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v/hat a.^pects of the third paraK’^-ph are intimated by the first? Tlie point is 
simply that the structural relationships of our language, be they intonational, 
grammatical, or semantic in character, are mechanisms which result in the crea- 
tion of new conceptual units whose boundaries blur and merge into each other, 
and whicli are more complex than, and different from, their constituents. 

Psychology, then, is interested in different kinds of language units, 
because they imply different kinds of behavior, both in production and recep- 
tion. First, let me briefly review what language structures in general do for 
us. The first contribution of language structures is that they extend our 
capacity for recall. It has been shown that we can recall about five or six 
unconnected words immediately after hearing or seeing them one time. Inci- 
dentally, it makes some difference what part of speech they are — adverbs are 
far more difficult to recall than nouns, as has been demonstrated by Sheldon 
Rosenberg. However, when words are put together in sentences, immediate re- 
call is much better — something like 12-15 words. It is apparent that gram- 
matical and semantic relations between words greatly facilitate recall. It 
seems to me that these facts have clear implications for research on the ef- 
fect of context, an important ingredient in the stimulus which is eliciting a 
given response from the hearer or reader. What kinds of devices are available 
to the author to ensure that the reader will remember the appropriate things at 
the right time? In general, any feature that contributes to the reader's per- 
ception that two or more elements are part of the same unit will serve this 
function. As we have seen, recall of part of a unit tends to facilitate the 
recall of the remainder. 

A second contribution which language structures make is that they enable 
us to say things which are otherwise "unsayable." For example, it is only by 
combining words in structured patterns that we can deal with relationships. 

And it is only by manipulating the relations between words that we can express 
or generate complex meanings. 

The third contribution of language structure is that it creates expectancies. 
When we recognize the characteristics of a given kind of unit, we can anticipate 
the kinds of information that will be forthcoming. There is a great deal of 
psychological research that indicates when you can anticipate a given event, 
you are better prepared to deal with it. Much of human rational activity con- 
sists of seeking patterns — reliable recurrences that will enable us to predict 
the future. In our daily lives — and in the language we produce and receive — 
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we have fairly clear expectations of what will or should happen next. Indeed, 

If we do not, we become troubled and If the ambiguity about coming events Is 
great enough, we will take rather drastic steps to relntroduca more predictability 
In our lives. Wlien we perceive that a certain kind of languat^e structure Is 
beginning to unfold, we expect certain things to happen. Bear in mind, these 
are not passive expectancies, but active, searching questions directed along 
some dimensions while others are ignored. In the teaching of prose composition, 
then, it would be useful if we could specify more clearly the kinds of expecta- 
tions that we arouse, for example, when we change the tense of verbs, or open a 
paragraph on a given level of abstractness. 

The effect of these patterned relations is ideally to produce an entity to 
which human beings make some overall Integrated, albeit complex, response. 

Each level of structure elicits its own kind of response: we expect different 
kinds of information from a noun phrase as compared with a dependent clause. 

The structure of a word involves the net of connotations it arouses; that of a 
sentence, the relations between its constituent phrases and clauses. It is 
reasonable to expect that paragraph structures play a similar role, expanding 
the compass of the unit to which we are to respond and directing our attention 
along certain lines. To the extent that the reader perceives these structures, 
they serve as sets of clues for selectively exploring the information being 
received. Extending our thinking even further, insofar as human beings concern 
themselves with matters which transcend the scope of the paragraph, there must 
be still larger units — though their nature is, for the moment, obscure. Bear in 
mind what was said earlier about our limited information processing capacity. 

We must postulate these structures or assert that the opening paragraphs of an 
essay are no part of the effective stimulus to the reader who has reached the 
end. 

In seeking to validate these speculations, we must first demonstrate that 
units above the level of the sentence exist as conventional, rather than 
arbitrary phenomena and that they serve some functional purpose. Furthermore, 
if the structure of paragraphs, for example, does provide so-called dimensions 
of inquiry, it is reasonable to expect it to be made up of multiple attributes 
corresponding to the kinds or levels of expectancies which appear to be operative. 
First, our knowledge of the semantic connections between words leads us to expect 
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meaningfully related ite.ns to be used near each other. Secondly, regularities 



of grammatical relationships across sentences should alert readers to pattern 
recurrence; and third, the broad-scale meaningful units which are involved in 
answering content and strategy questions about the paragraph require explica- 
tion, Once the signals associated with each of these levels have been adequately 
Identified, it should be possible to teach students to use them systematically 
in their compositions. 

It is fortunate that a beginning has been made in the development of a 
theory of paragraph structure which has the twin advantages of dealing directly 
with the problems mentioned above, and of inviting empirical confirmation in 
the laboratory. Alton Beckei (1965, 1966) has suggested that the full explica- 
tion of paragraphs must be carried out concurrently along several dimensions. 
Consequently, he has postulated three interlocking, simultaneously-operating 
"systems'* in written material — lexical, grammatical, and rhetorical. Further- 
more, he has explicitly rejected the sentence as a necess arily relevant or 
important unit in the paragraph. 

The lexical system consists of overlapping "lexical equivalence chains," 
which may, and often do, extend over several sentences, A chain is usually a 
group of sentences, all of which make statements dealing with the same content 
domain. In doing so, "equivalence" is maintained by the use of synonymity, 
metaphor, paraphrasing, and relative and personal pronouns. For example, in 
the following pair of sentences: "John left the office early, complaining of 

a severe headache. However, I am sure he will feel better tomorrow." John and 
he^ are links in an equivalence chain. If now we add another sentence, such as: 
"Interestingly enough, several doctors have told me that psychosomatic ailments 
are very common this winter," the chain in which John and he were links has 
ended, and another, overlapping, one including JE and me in the second and third 
sentences has begun. 

The grammatical system consists of patterns of formal markers, such as the 
singularity or plurality of subjects and predicates, the tenses of verbs, and 
the presence and kind of modal auxiliaries. These elements, depending heavily 
on word endings as signaling devices, often extend beyond the single sentence. 

In the first two of the three sentences mentioned above, the subjects ( John and 
I,) are singular, while in the third, we have a plural subject (doctors) , signifying 
the end of one element in the grammatical system and the beginning of another. 
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The rhetorical system consists of a sequence of functions] slots, each of 
which may be filled bv one or more sentences. Two patterns of slots that appear 
often ill expository prose are those designated T(topic) — R(restriction) — 
T^^illustration) , and P(problem) — S(solution). In a sense, they are the formal 
elements, the result of whose interaction is the paragraph, in much the same 
way that relationships between subject, verb, and object specify the sentence. 

It is often possible to see a clear shift in the level of generality or of 
abstractness when one moves from one element to the next Formal markers include 
cue words and phrases, such as for example , in other words , furthermore , however , 
then , but , and f Inally . The semantic markers of the lexical equivalence chains 
also often supply corroborative Information indicating the beginning and end of 
rhetorical structures. In our three-sentence Illustration, the word hov’ever 
suggests a rhetorical break between sentences one and two, and the change from 
particular to general statement which can be seen between sentences two and 
three indicates another. 

Becker's theory seeks to specify the structural cues that native English 
speakers use to identify paragraphs. It implies the., paragraphs are units, 
psychologically speaking, in the sense that we used the term earlier. If they 
are, the dimensions — or "systems” as they are called here — should each arouse 
a different kind of expectancy on the part of the reader. Furthermore, the 
recall of a given amount of material, all of which lies within a unit's 
boundaries, should be greater than for the same amount which lacks these unitary 
characteristics. Finally, it should be possible to briefly aiummarize the unit 
while maintaining a realisation of the complexity of its content. The latter 
two conditions are accepted as among the goals of good composition; it is suggested 
that the first may well be causally related to both of them. 

Basic to all these questions is that concerning the functional reality of 
the systems, and of the structural elements and their junctures. It was to this 
point that our experiment was directed. Theoretical analysis of four passages 
of English expository prose was performed, specifying the domains of all 
principal structural elements and the systems with which they were associated. 
Paragraph Identlons were removed and native Engli.sh speakers (all college under- 
graduates) were asked to place paragraph markers at those sentence junctures 
where they seemed appropriate. If paragraphs are Indeed conventional units, 
making use of commonly accepted signals, these students could be expected to 
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agree with each other in placing paragraph markers. They did so to in aitonlsii- 
ing degree, thus indicating that they were responding to the same patterns. 

For efficient teaching, it is important to be able to specify the nature of 
the cues that were being used bv our students in their task. It is a common 
assumption that paragraphs represent purely semantic units, and thus reflect 
arbitrary decisions on the part of the author. This probably stems from the 
fact that all adults have, over time, created many thousands of paragraphs, 
giving rise to the belief that we knew how we did it. If, however, Becker is 
tight, a good many of the signals which readers use to identify paragraphs are 
formal in nature and do not depend on an understanding of the meaning of the 
message at all. To test this idea, Becker and Young transformed the four English 
passages into nonsense by replacing all nouns, verbs, adverbs, and adjectives 
with nonsense words oF equal svllabic length. They were careful to retain all 
word endifigs that play grammatical roles, however. With this operation, the 
sentence 'Sloths have no right to be living on the earth todav; they would be 
fitting inhabitants of Mars, where a year is over six hundred days long" becomes 
"Smars have no mirt to be lewllng on the kust reteb; they would be tibbing 
nonentants of Ness, where a reet is over nus cantron tels dan." I think you 
will agree with me that the second sentence has exactly the same grammatical 
features as the first, but that it makes no sense at all. Students who had 
not seen the original English version of the passage performed this paragraphing 
task, and they showed a strong tendency to put their markers in exactly the same 
places as did those who had all the semantic cues at their disposal. It seems 
clear that, ii;hile we may Indeed make decisions about indenting our own produc- 
tions on what we consider private grounds, in doing so we use many formal public 
signals which are readily recognisable by others — signals which are internal to 
the structure of the paragraph and can operate independently of the device of 
indention. 

The next question that arises is: are all three systems necessarily involved 
in the perception of paragraphs? You will recall that Becker’s analysis of the 
four passages Independently specified the domain of each element in the lexical, 
grammati cal, and rhetorical systems. It was found that our students showed a 
clear tendency to place their paragranh markers at precisely those sentence 
junctures where there was the greatest concentration of structural breaks — places 
where one element ended and another began. Furthermore, they were much more 
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lAkelv to paragraph if all three svsteTis had breaks at the sane, point. Of t'lc 
individual systens, the rhetorical was most influential, and the lexical least. 



What do these results have to sav about the teachlnt» of composition’ 

First, it seems clear that paragraphs can be identified largely on the basis of 
formal cues, and that we now know what some of those cues are. To construct 
tight, coherent paragraphs, it appears desirabl? that substitution of lexical 
equivalence chains not coincide with shifts in the tenses of verbs or the numbers 
of subiccts and predicates, or with the insertion of transition words like fur\:her 
more or finally until the end of our designed unit. It is possible to use each of 
these classes of cues separately without giving rise to a fractionated effect, 
but their co-occurrence should be reserved for those places where we want our 
readers to perceive a paragraph iuncture. Practice in the simultaneous control 
of these cues should be valuable. Second, we now h.ave Indications that Topic- 
Restrictlon-Illustration patterns are more Important to paragraph unity than are 
lexical equivalence chains. This would suggest that exercises in producing such 
patterns in all their permutations should be profitable. 

Third, the grammatical system, involving patterns of modes, tenses, and 
numbers, proved more important to paragraphing than the lexical system. This 
implies that practice in constructing grammatical ly-parallel sentences (which 
vary in semantic content) should contribute to more unified paragraphs. Indeed, 
it would appear that practice in using this device chroughout a composition would 
result in a subtle coherence of the entire structure. Fourth, these results 
indicate that the lexical system was the least influential of the three systems 
in determining where students saw paragraph boundaries. It appears then, that 
authors can exercise more freedom than has been thought desirable in manipulating 
the locations of lexical items or their equivalents — so long as they maintain the 
integrity of Topic, Restriction, or Illustration unit within the paragraph. 
Practice in performing this operation should result in more structurally interest- 
ing compositions without loss of unity,' 

Fifth and last, I would like to extrapolate far beyond our data, and suggest 
that a useful structure for a coherent essay may well be some variant of the 
same Topic-Restriction-Illustration pattern, but with paragraphs or groups of 
paragraphs playing the roles we assigned to sentences in our study. 
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